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Memorabilia. os 


HE current number of La France Libre 
(24 May 1941) contains an obituary 
notice of Ehe-J. Bois, which may perhaps 
engage for a few moments the thoughts of 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ We epitomize it. 
The final means by which a journalist can 
affirm his convictions is, to cease writing. 
This was the course taken by Elie-J. Bois, of 
the Petit Parisien. Refusing to collaborate 
with the enemy he came to London and there, 
in exile, he has died. Elie-J. Bois was him- 
self, in some sort, the Petit Parisien. He had 
raised the paper from a position below 
mediocrity to the height of the hierarchy of 
journalism. Its foreign correspondence and 
its information on foreign policy and on 
world affairs; enquiry into subjects of every 
kind conducted by collaborators whom the 
editor knew how both to attract and to hold; 
such re-fashioning of the original content of 








_the paper as made it possible for a man of 


taste and ordinary cultivation to read it and 
acknowledge that he read it: the general 
standard, the bulk of matter, the accuracy, all 
kept up to the mark day by day were direct 
result of his immense physical energy and of 
his outstanding intellectual quality. All this 
he renounced. But his coming to London was 
not mere fleeing. He camte because thence he 
hoped to continue the struggle. He had 
several projects in mind. II] for many weeks, 
he dictated from his sick-bed notes for work 
He lies 
buried in a London cemetery, accompanied 
thither by a small band of friends and col- 
leagues—who in Paris would have been 
escorted to his grave by a crowd of politicians 
and of men of letters and of the theatre. The 
journalist, however brilliant, has little chance 
of living in the memory of men by the articles 
he may write. But an act may immortalise 
him. Such an act was this exile and renun- 
ciation of Elie-J. Bois. 


' 





4. 


THE Music Ltecord for June contains a 

notable article by the editor Mr. Geoffrey 
Sharp on the Gramophone. The present posi- 
tion of music, as Mr. Sharp begins by 
showing, is somewhat disconcerting. The 
gramophone is not to be considered as a 
panacea for all ills; but a good deal may be 
achieved by means of it if care and wisdom 
are exercised. At any rate the owner of a 
good instrument and a representative collec- 
tion of records can, within wide limits, listen 
to what he chooses, when he chooses and 
acquire real familiarity with the works of his 
choice. The chief snag is the breaks in con- 
tinuity, which can be minimised, but not 
entirely obviated, by record-changing devices. 
The selection of records requires the greatest 
possible care, and one must be prepared to 
spend a good deal on them. A chief counsel 
is never to buy a record without trying it 
through on a good gramophone. Records to 
avoid are those made in the United States 
(harsh, strident and unnatural); and records 
made at a concert performance which will in- 
corporate unwanted noises. French and 
Italian discs, we are told, want careful 
vetting. Most British and German records by 
artists of repute are satisfactory. Nearly all 
‘Society ’’ issues—there is an exception or 
two—are safe to buy unheard. This useful 
paper concludes with a long list of Excep- 
tional Records (Columbia, His Master’s 
Voice, Parlophone, Telefunken) and some 
suggestions for Recording, in which we 
noticed Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ has 
place. 


GOOD Dickensian made its quarterly 

appearance the other day. We were 
amused by the first instalment of ‘The 
Dickens Dietary’ in which Mr. T. W. Hill 
deals with ‘ Breakfast.’ Mr. Hill begins by 
remarking that, while Dickens took an in- 
terest in food, very little attention is devoted 
to the meals of characters in modern novels. 
As far as the ordinary meals of ordinary 
people go we should agree that this is so: but 
to the choice meals of the high-toned gourmet 
we should have said writers competent in the 
subject devoted a good deal of attention. 
The mighty breakfast John Browdie consumed 
on his wedding-trip was washed down with 
‘huge draughts of nut-brown ale.”’ Does 
anyone anywhere now-a-days drink ale for 
breakfast? There is an imaginary diary of 
the ‘“‘Glorious Year of 1836” in which 
Dickens rose from obscurity to fame—all the 
entries being based on contemporary informa- 
tion and Dickens’s own letters. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS DRANT’S DEFINITION OF 
SATIRE, 1566. 


THE earliest separate, formal definition of 

satire in English literature is apparently 
a 30-line versified exposition by Thomas 
Drant (d. 1578?), puritanical Archdeacon of 
Lewes and protégé of Archbishop Grindal. 
Alexander Barclay’s augmented translation 
(1509) of James Locher’s Latin preface to 
Brandt’s ‘Das Narren Schiff’ cannot be 
regarded as either English in origin or in 
itself a definition so much as a quasi- 
historical sketch, while John Skelton’s scat- 
tered brief pronouncements on satire never 
achieve the dignity, form, or length of a 
planned definition. 

Drant prefixed the thirty lines, unreprinted 
till now,! to his 1566 metrical ‘‘ translation ”’ 
of Horace’s satires into English: 

A MEDICINABLE | Morall, that is, the two 
Bookes of Horace Satyres, En-|glyshed accord- 
ing to the | prescription of saint Hierome | 
.. . The Wailyngs of the Prophet | Hieremiah 
done into | Englyshe verse. | ——Also | 
Epigrammes | T. Drant. | Imprinttd at London 
in Fletestrete | by Thomas Marshe. | M.D.LXVI | 





He is now remembered only as the shadowy 
**Maister Drant’’ who crossed lances with 
Gabriel Harvey as ,learned counsellor and 
adviser in prosody to the Areopagus (see the 
article on him by A. H. Bullen in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Natural Biography,’ vi. (London, 
1908, 1-2). The ‘‘long, large lauish, 
Luxurious, Laxative Letters ’’ of the Spenser- 
Harvey correspondence (1579-80) clearly re- 
veal Harvey’s jealousy of the evident regard 
which his “‘ Verie Friende M. Immerito ”’ 
had for the ‘‘ gorbellyed Maisters Rules.” 
Drant’s augmented 1567 version, or rather 
perversion, of Horace was entitled, 


HORACE HIS Arte of Poetrie, Pistles } and 
Satyrs Englished; amd | to the LHarle of 
Ormounte, by Tho. Drant | addressed . 

gy cease at London in Fletestrete. nere to 
S. Dunstones Churche by Thomas Marshe (1567). 


On Drant’s editions of Horace, see Thomas 
Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica (Manches- 





1 IT have quoted a half-dozen lines (11, 13-19) 
from it in an article, ‘The Medical Concept in 
English Renaissance Satiric Theory: Its Pos- 
sible Relationships and Implications,’ Studies 
in Philology, xxxviii (1941). 








ter, 1860-65, 5 vols.), v. pp. 244-49; Otto L. 
Jiriczek, ‘Der Elisabethanische Horaz,’ Jahr- 
buch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
xlvii. (1911), 42-66; and H. B. Lathrop, 
‘Translations from the Classics into Eng- 
lish, 1477-1620’ (Madison, Wisconsin, 1933), 

. 143. 

The following reprint of Drant’s definition 
is from a micro-film of the British Museum 
copy No. T.733 (2): 

Priscus Grammaticus de Satyra 
Satyra est carmen acerbum, instrumétum 
mordaz, etc. 

A Satyre, is a tarte-and carpyng kynd of 

verse. 
An instrument to pynche the prankes of 
men ; 


And for as muche as pynchynge instru-’ 


mentes do perse, 
Yclept it was full well a Satyre then. 
they @ 


A name of Arabique to it Gave: 


For Satyre there, doothe signifye a glaye. 
Or Satyra, of Satyrus, the mossye rude, 
Uncivile god: for those that wyll them 
. a ot 


With taunting gyrds and glikes and gibes 
must bere the lewde, 
Strayne curtesy : ne reck of mortall spyte. 


Shrouded in Mosse, not shrynkyng for a 
shower 
Deemyng of mosse as of a regall bower. 


Satyre of writhled waspyshe Saturne may 
be namde 
The satyrist must be a wasper in moode, 
Testie and wrothe with vice and hers, to 
see bothe blamde 
But courteous and frendly to the good. 


As Saturn cuttes of tymes with equall 
sythe ; 
So this man cuttes downe synne, to coy 


and blythe. 


Or Satyra of Satur thauthors must be full 
Of fostred arte, infarst in balladse 
breste.2 
To teach the worldlyngs wyt, whose witched 
braines are dull 
es worste wyll pardie hearken to the 
t. 





2 ‘his passage does not readily yield its 
meaning, even with the aid of Renaissance 
glossaries. Does Drant the Latinist use 
“ infarst ” to mean “ stuffed ” (cf.L. farcimen)? 
lf so, then one May possibly read, “ stuff 
into ballad song,” since “ breste ”’ meant voice 
or song and “ballad” very commonly meant 
in the Renaissance only a scurrilous personal 
song. 
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If that the Poet be not learnde in deede, 
Muche maye he chatte, but fewe wyll 
marke his\reede. 


Lus [i] ll, (I\wene) was parent of this 


nyppyng ryme : 
Pert hudlyng Horace, brave in Satyres 


grace, ; 
Thy praysed Pamphlet (Persie) well 
detected cryme 


Syr Iuvenall deserves the latter place. 


The Satyrist loves Truthe, none more 
then he, ; 
An utter foe to fraude in eache degree.4 


In sum, Drant says this: verse satire is 
sharp and cutting in character, designed on 
the negative side to reveal and discredit vice 
and sin, and on the positive, to countenance 
truth and ‘‘ the good.”’ The satirist, a learned 
man, under the planetary influence of 
Saturn, is inherently testy and saturnine of 
disposition. The name of the genre, satire, 
may come from the ancient woodland satyr, 
from the planet Saturn, or from the Latin 
satur. Finally, English satire is placed 
directly in a straight line of descent from 
classical Latin satire when Drant lists as 
masters of the genre, Lucilius, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. He thus touches on 
(1) the essential characteristics of the genre; 
(2) the etymological background of the generic 
term (to which consideration he devotes fully 
three-fourths of his definition); (3) the 
character and learning of the satirist; and 
(4) the classical practitioners of the genre. 
It is only when we reflect that thus far in the 
twentieth century no one has yet devised a 
satisfactory definition of satire, able to with- 
stand critical assault from all quarters, that 
we appreciate the difficult task Drant 
attempted in the 1560’s. These musty old 
lines have only an archeological interest now ; 
but they do contain some curious and valu- 
able fragments of out-of-the-way lore 
which scholars have only lately been labor- 
iously piecing together. If the pontifical 
Archdeacon of Lewes was completely imper- 
vious to the bland and elegant urbanitas of 
Horace and if he was off on a blind chase with 
his ‘‘ Dranting 4 of verses, he seems some- 
how to have been peculiarly alert to certain 
Straws in the wind where the satiric genre 
was concerned, a full quarter of a century 
before the popular vogue of the 1590’s for 


formal verse satire. 

Drant’s title, ‘A Medicinable Morall,’ as 
well as his title-page motto, Antidoti salutaris 
amaror, is prophetic of the long popularity 
of the ancient medical concept in English 
Renaissance satire. Few formal satires of 
the 1590’s and 1600’s fail to picture the satir- 
ist as a barber-surgeon wielding a scalpel 
(satire) to cut out ulcers, tetters, ring- 
worms, and infections (vice and folly) from 
the restive patient (the person satirized). 
There were all sorts of variants of this medi- 
cal metaphor, but the essential pattern 
changed little. 

The Priscus Grammaticus from whom 
Drant takes his key quotation may be Dio- 
medes the Grammarian. It is not likely to 
be the famous Priscianus Grammaticus whom 
Drant, like all metrists and grammarians of 
his, day, must have known very well indeed. 
Drant, ‘‘ a tolerably successful Latin poet,’’S 
would not have misspelled his name ‘ Pris- 
cus’’ instead of ‘ Priscianus”’; neither 
would a Renaissance printer have been likely 
to have made an error of as many as five 
letters. Priscian, himself, moreover, offers, 
no definition of satire in his Institutionum 
Grammaticarum, although he includes in- 
numerable quotations from Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius to illustrate his discussions of' 
syntax. ‘‘Priscus’’ should evidently be 
taken to be simply the adjective priscus, i.e., 
old or ancient. The quotation may be from 
some scholiast or it may possibly be based on 
these well-known lines from that “ priscus 
grammaticus,’’ Diomedes: 

Satira dicitur carmen apud Romanos nune 
quidem maledicum et ad carpenda hominum 
vitia archaeae comoediae charactere composi- 
tum, quale scripserunt Lucilius et Horatius et 
Persius. Et olim carmen, quod ex variis 
poematibus constabat, satira vocabatur, quale 
scripserunt Pacuvius et Enmius.6 

Drant’s initial stanza follows his quotation 
in its insistence on sharpness as the essential 
quality of satire, the very quality in which 
he finds Horace so grievously lacking. The 
second group of lines, however, is rather more 
interesting. The word satire, he says, in 
Arabic means glaive or sword; and, strangely 
enough, Drant here hits upon one of the most 
curious and useful bits of lore connected with 
satiric theory. Saif is the Arabic word for. 
sword, but higd or hidjd, meaning lampoon, 





3 Sig. a.iiiiv. 

4 Gabriel Harvey, ‘ Pierce’s Supererogation ” 
peg 1593), in Sir S. E. Brydges, ‘Archaica’ 
London, 1815, 2 vols.), ii. p, 85. 





satire, charm, curse, or incantation, also, 


5 Corser, op. cit., V, 245. 

6 “ Diomedis Artis Grammaticae,” Lib. iii., 
11, 30-34, in Heinrich Keil, ‘ Grammatici 
Latini’ (Leipzig, 1857) i., 485. 
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carries in its verbal form, hagg, the idea of | 


cutting down, severing, or splitting asunder.’ 
The Arabic hidjé, as Professor Fred Norris 
Robinson pointed out nearly thirty years ago 
in a brilliant article, ‘ Satirists and En- 
chanters in Early Irish Literature,’® seems to 
be the equivalent of the early Irish aer, the 
Germanic Zauberlied or Spottlied, the 
Finnish runo, and to a less degree the Scan- 
dinavian niding verses, all of them being, as 
Professor Robinson posited, primitive forms 
of satire. 

It has taken us many centuries to discover 
that the long tap-roots of satire seemingly 
reach back to the ancient curses and incanta- 
tions designed to destroy the human body. 
Had some industrious Renaissance scholar 
but followed Drant’s Arabic clue, Professor 
Robinson’s findings might have come to light 
some three centuries earlier. The Arabic 
hidjd (of uncertain etymology) is . 
connected with the old notion that words 
solemnly uttered by individuals qualified or 
authorized to do so have a permanent effect on 
the persons or Objects to which they refer, In 
the original hidja’ the poet thus appears with 
the magic power of his verse inspired by the 
Djins.9 
The Djinns or Djins, of whom there are many 
classes (cf. our words, ‘‘jinni,” “ jinnee,”’ 
or ‘‘ genie’’), seem to have had many of the 
same magical duties and powers as the early 
Irish satirists, Some of them are apparently 
airy bodies of smokeless flame (akin to Allah), 
intelligent and imperceptible, but capable of 
performing the heaviest’ labours, like the 
genii in the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ while others, in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
are the nymphs and satyrs of the deserts. The 
Djinns have always been associated with talis- 
manic verse, but especially with the satiric 
hidjé. There can be but slight doubt that the 
Arabic Djinns and their hidj@ are an Asiatic 
counterpart of the early Irish satirists and 
their aer or satire,14 and that some such early 
incantational satire precedes sophisticated, 
literary satire in every literature. One of the 
most curious phenomena in satiric theory is 
the affinity observable between Irish and 
Arabian satire, an affinity comparable to that 
existing between Irish and Persian music. 





7 I am indebted to Professor Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr., for this suggestion as to hagg. 

8 ‘Studies in the History of Religions,’ ed. 
David G. Lyon and George F. Moore (New 
York, 1912), pp, 98-101. 

9*The Encyclopaedia of Islam’ (Leyden and 
ag 3 1913-1936, 4 vols.), ii., 800. See also 
i., 1045-46. 





Just how Thomas Drant was enabled in 1566 
to make the connection between Arabic and 
English satire is not explicable. 

Obviously interested in word-entities and 
etymologies, Drant admitted he was in the 
dark about the origin of the word “‘ satire,” 
and made three separate conjectures concern- 
ing it. Two of them are of no special interest ; 
the third is. Perhaps, Drant hazards, satire 
comes from the word Saturn, “‘ Satyre of 
writhled waspyshe Saturne may be namde.”’ 
The satirist, like the malcontent and profes- 
sional railer, is traditionally a Saturnian or 
“icy Saturnist’’ in Renaissance literature. 
Saturn with his dark power over. incurable 
diseases, unexpected accidents, and sudden 
death (particularly when he is in the sign of 
Leo), and his malignant inclination to wreak 
dire revenge became the astrological patron 
of Renaissance satirists. Saturn is always 
associated with bleakness of disposition and 
blackness of soul, and his protégés are simi- 
larly endowed with moroseness and chill, 

To sum up, Drant touched on at least three 
are = son . current research in 
satiric theory. His title and title-page m 
stressed the medical aspect of an. a 
aspect as yet but slightly and insufficiently 
explored; his strange and vague connection 
of the English word “‘ satyre ”’ with ‘a name 
of Arabique”’ leads back by a slightly dif- 
ferent route to the primitive incantational 
form which Professor Robinson surmised to 
be the origin of satire; and his attribution of 
the satiric disposition to the astrological in- 
fluence of Saturn is significant for a variety 
of gp but “— because it affords still 
another approach to th i i 
Sue af fs e medico-psychological 


; _ Mary Crarre Ranporps. 
The University of North Carolina, 


NOTES ON ‘“‘KING.’’ VIII. 


737A. =~ esse deos, et ut expedit esse 
putemus. Ov. A. A. i. 637. It pays to believe 
that gods exist, so let us think so. Cf. Varro 
as quoted by Augustine, ‘Civ. Dei’ 4, 27, 
“‘expedit homines in religione falli.”” This 
is less subtle than Voltaire’s famous saying, 
“$i Dieu n’ existait pas, il faudrait ]’inven- 
ter,’’ got by him, as Buchmann remarks, from 
Tillotson’s misuse of Cicero’s words: ‘‘ The 
Being of God is so comfortable, so convenient, 
so necessary to the felicity of mankind, that 
(as Tully admirably says) Dii immortales ad 
usum hominum fabricati pene videantur, if 
God were not a necessary being of himself, 


- 
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he might almost seem to be made on purpose 
for the use and benefit of Men.’’  Cicero’s 
words in De Nat. Deor. i. 2, 4, are ‘‘ Ut ea 
ipsa Dii ,’ one might almost say that 
gpa seem to have constructed these very 
things for the good of man. 

738. Expende Hannibalem .. . — Cf. 
Daniel v. 27, appensus es in statera, et inven- 
tus es minus habens, thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting. 

741. Experto crede Roberto.—King quotes 
from Buchmann an example of 1544. But 
McKerrow, Nashe, 4, 124, finds it as early as 
1498, when it was already tritum proverbium. 
Cf. Burton, ‘ Democritus to Reader.’ 

748. ... Quas dederis, solas semper 
habebis opes.—E. K.’s note on ‘ Shep. Cal.,’ 
May, quotes in full the Devonshire epitaph 
partly given by King; wiser he calls it than 
that on Sardanapalus, of which he quotes 
Cicero’s version. Plut, ‘ De Fort. Alex.’ gives 
tia exw doa" épayov kai épvBpioa, Anth. 
Pal., vil. 325, is slightly different. Johnson 
in 1773 sent Mrs. Thrale a similar English 
epitaph from Doncaster; cf. Southey, ‘ The 
Doctor,’ 100. ‘ Gesta Rom.,’ Tale 16, gives 
the saying to “‘ a certain Roman emperor ’”’; 
and the poet Rabirius to Mark Antony, ‘‘ Hoc 
habeo quodcunque dedi ’’ (Seneca, ‘ de Ben.,’ 
iv. 3). Bréal, ‘Semantics,’ 207, quotes the 
Sanscrit for ‘‘ What thou givest, in that lies 
thy wealth.’? Camden, ‘ Remains,’ has W. 
Lambe’s epitaph for himself, in London; 
referred to in Spectator, 177. 

749. Ex wmbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 
From shadows and figures to the reality. 
Newman’s own epitaph.—Is it not rather 
“shadows and types ’’? 

750. Faber est suae quisque fortunae.— 
Tyrrell arranges this in Saturnian metre (in 
carminibus, says Ps. Sall.) thus: Est unus 
quisque faber | ipse suaé fortinae. See 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii. 4, 30. Nashe, i. 377 
(McKerrow) has ‘‘ There is an olde philoso- 
phicall common Proverbe, Unusquisque fingit 
fortunam sibi, Everie one shapes hys owne 
fortune as he lists.”” Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Léarn- 
ing,’ ii, 23, 10, ‘“‘ It grew to an adage, Faber 
quisque fortunae propriae,’’ going on to quote 
Livy, 39, 40. Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.,’ 3, 585, 
“Each man the workman of his fortune is ”’ ; 
Milton, ‘ Eikon.,’ xxi, ‘‘the architects of 
their own happiness.’’ Dryden, ‘ Hind and 
Panther,’ 3, 1268, ‘‘ Become the smiths of 
their own foolish fate.’”” Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s 
Banquet,’ st. 84, ‘‘ And here he [Cupid] 
makes Nature, my fate, enforce me,’’ with 
the note ‘‘ Natura est uniuscujusque Fatum, 
w Theophr,”’ which we have not traced. 





With ‘‘sui cuique mores fingunt fortunam ”’ 
(quoted) cf. Heraclitus quoted from Plutarch 
by Erasmus l.c.,700s dvOpirov daipwv, id est, 
Mores hominis deus sive fortuna. Mon- 
taigne i., chap. 42, fin., quotes the Latin. 
George Eliot, ‘ Mill on Floss,’ gives ‘‘ charac- 
ter is destiny’ as one of the ‘‘ questionable 
aphorisms of Novalis,’’ Book vi, chap. 6. 


753. . . . quales decet asse sororum. But 
such as is the case between sisters.—Better, 
‘* as there should be...” 

756. Facilis descensus Averno... hic 


labor est.—The following words ‘‘ pauci quos 
aequus amavit’’ are quoted by Pliny, Ep. i. 
2, of his attempts to imitate Demosthenes and 
Calvus, ‘‘ vim tantorum virorum ‘ pauci quos 
aequus amavit’ assequi possunt,’”’ to attain 
the vigour of those great men, only the few 
whom kind Jupiter has loved are able. John- 
son, Idler, 27, ‘‘ Those who have been able to 
conquer habit, are like those that are fabled 
to have returned from the realms of Pluéo, 
ag es 

756a. Facilis jactura sepulchri. Light is 
the loss of a grave. Quoted in ‘ Gesta Abbat. 
St. Albani,’ i. 7, on Offa thus ‘“‘levis est 
jactura sepulchri.”’ 

758. Facinus majoris abollae. A crime com- 
mited by one in high station. — Leeper’s ‘‘ a 
crime of ‘A Higher Degree’ ”’ is neater. 

760. Facis de necessitate virtutem.—W alsh, 
‘ Handy-Book,’ 1078, tracks this back to 
Quintilian, i. 5, laudem virtutis necessitati 
damus, we praise as a virtue what was really 
a necessity, we dignify as figures of rhetoric 
what poets write to save their metre. 
Chaucer, ‘ K. T.,’ 3042, ‘‘ To maken vertu of 
necessitee,’’ and ‘Tr. and Cr.,’ iv. 1586. 
Shakespeare, ‘T. G. of V.,’ IV. i. 62. 
Quoted in ‘Gesta Abbat. St, Alb.’ i. 20. 
Faire de nécessité vertu. Mme de Sévigné, 
Apr. 5, 1680. 

766. Factis benignus pro re; dictis haud 
minus libertatis alienae quam suae dignatatis 
memor. Livy, 7, 33. In his acts his kindness 
was suited to the circumstances, in his speech 
he had' regard to the liberty of others no less 
than to his own dignity (Loeb). This descrip- 
tion of Valerius has been quoted as giving the 
true character of a gentleman. 

769. With Agathon (quoted) cp. Milton, 
‘Pp. L.,’ ix. 926, ‘‘ But past who can recall, 
or done undo? Not God Omnipotent, nor 
Fate.” 

771. Fallacia alia aliam trudit. One lie 
begets another.—‘‘ Presses hard on’’ is the 
sense. 

772a. Fallere flere nere mentiri nilque 
tacere Haec quinque vere statuit Deus in 
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muliere. To cheat, weep, spin and lie, To 
hold her tongue for no man, These five gifts 
verily Has God bestowed on woman. Putten- 
ham, 30 (Arber), ‘‘ written no doubt by some 
forlorne lover, or els some old malicious 
Monke.” Chaucer, ‘ Wyf of Bath’s prol.,’ 
401, ‘‘ Deceit, weping, spinning god hath yive 
To wommen kindely, whyl they may live.’’ 

777. Why not give the common ‘ Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt’’? Churton Collins 
gives ‘“‘Nimia familiaritas parit contemp- 
tum ’’ from the Latin version of Plutarch’s 
‘ Morals,’ Cf. Claudian’s ‘“‘ minuit praesentia 


famam,”’ quoted by King under No. 1021. 
Also ‘N. and Q.’ clxxi. 46, 124. Tennyson 
and Allingham agreed that “with the 


French, or Italians, or Irish you can be 
familiar without breeding contempt.”’ 

781a. Fax gloria mentis honestae. Fame 
fires the noble mind. Jonson gave this to 
Prince Henry for his device; it was on his 
hearse in the Abbey with armorial bearings. 
It was also granted in 1629 as motto for the 
Nova Scotia baronets mere by Charles I in 


1625. From Sil. Ital., vi. 332. Cf. Milton, 
ebm haa, G7. 
784. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii. 6, 9, gives 


many references to wine as inspiring poets. 

784. Felices errore suo quos ille timorum 
Mazimus haud urget, leti metus. Lucan, i. 
459. Happy in their false belief, who are 
not oppressed by the greatest of fears, the fear 
of death. Said of the Druidic belief in a 
second life. 

786. Cf. the mediaeval line ‘ 
faciunt aliena pericula cautum,’ ” quoted in 
‘Gesta Abbat. St. Alb.’, i. 263, ’and again in 
ii. 6, with the addition os Quique sibi caveant, 
talia ne subeant ’ Se a 7 it was 
“vulgare proverbium.”’ Cf. D._ Cato, 
Disticha, iii. 14 (ed. 1759). Referred to in 
“ Anat. Mel.’ ii. 3,7. See more in Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ ii. 3, 39. The motto of ‘ A Mirror 
for Magistrates ’ (1571). Quoted in Chap- 
man’s ‘ Hum. Day’s Mirth,’ sc. 12. 

786a. Felix qui potuit . Acherontis 
avari. Virg. Georg., ii. 490-2. Quoted by 
Montaigne, iii, 10, where Florio renders 
‘* Happy is he that could of things the causes 
find, And subject to his feete all fearfulness of 
mind, Inexorable fate and noise of greedy 
Hell,” i.e. the Epicurean philosopher. 
Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning,’ i. 8, 1, quotes 
this, and again in ‘ Wisd. of Ane.’ 
(Prometheus). Chapman refers to the lines 
in ‘ Caesar and Pompey,’ V. i. 22. John of 
Salisbury, in ‘ Metal,’ 2, 1, added, ‘ Felix 
qui potuit boni Fontem visere lucidum, Felix 
qui potuit gravis Terrae solvere vincula.”’ 


‘ Felix quem 





787. ‘‘ Wishful thinking” is no novelty, 
Cf. Ov., A. A., iii. 674, Prona venit cupidis 
in sua vota fides. 

788. We should have referred to this on 12a. 
792. The reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ 
is i. 5, 23; and in the next number, Festina 
lente, ii. 1, 1, where we are given ten columns 

on the congenial theme. 

795. Fiat exparimentum in corpore vili.— 
See also ‘ N. and Q.’ clxxi. 394, 447. 

796. Fiat justitia, ruat caelum. — Lord 
Mansfield made this famous in reversing the 
sentence of outlawry on Wilkes. See Walsh, 
‘ Handy-Book,’ 367. When Mucius Scaevola, 
in the same spirit, opposed illegal resistance 
to Tiberius Gracchus, Scipio Nasica replied 
“Consul, dum juris ordinem sequitur, id 
agit ut cum omnibus legibus Romanum im- 
perium corruat ’’: the consul, in adhering to 
the strict course of law, is working for the 
downfall of the Roman ‘state, laws and all. 
Val, Max., iii. 2, 17. 

797. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii. 3, 5. The 
French referred to occurs in Boileau’s first 

satire, ‘ J’ ‘appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet 
un fripon.” 

806. Est quaedam flere voluptas.—Cj. 
Pliny, Ep. viii. 16, 5, Est enim quaedam 
etiam dolendi voluptas. He has been bewail- 
ing illnesses and deaths among his friends. 

08... . Nemo repente venit turpissimus, 
—Fulke Greville, ‘ Mustapha,’ ‘ Did ever 
any other man but he In instant lose the use 
of doing well?’’ Jonson, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ 
A. “No man is presently made bad with 
ill.”’ Roscommon, ‘‘ None ever was super- 
latively ill But by degrees, with industry and 
skill.’’ But Gresset’s Vert-Vert scorned the 
saying, and became a bDlackguard in the 
twinkling of an eye. The reading “ fuit,” 
which King had earlier, is preferable to 
‘*venit.’’ It is in nearly all the MSS. and 
read by Housman, text of 1905. A scandalous 
modern paraphrase runs, “ It takes five years 
to make a solicitor.’’ 

812. Forma bonum fragile est. . 


, ih 
Seneca, Hippol., 


761, Anceps forma bonum 
mortalibus, Exigui donum breve temporis. 
Beauty, a doubtful good, the grace And 
bounty ‘of a little space. G. Sandys. 

814. Formosa facies muta commendatio est. 
—Diog. Laert. » Vv. 11, 18, refers to Aristotle, 
7d KdAdus travros eheyet erirrodlov ovaTariK- 
wrepov. He used to say that beauty is a 
better recommendation than any letter. Cf. 
Lucan i, 105, Voltus adest precibus faciesque 
incesta perorat, of Cleopatra. Sylvester 


' (1621), 1026, ‘‘ Which serves the soule as 
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Letters in her favour.”’ Shakespeare, 
‘Lucrece,’ 29, ‘‘ Beauty itself doth of itself 
persuade The eyes of men without an. orator.’’ 
Shelton’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ ii., chap. 63, ‘‘ His 
beauty giving him, as it were, a letter of 
recommendation.’’ ‘‘ Form is power: be- 
cause, being a promise of good, it recom- 
mendeth men to the favour of women and 
strangers,’’ Hobbes, ‘ Leviathan ’ chap. 10. 

814a. Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida 
silvas. Virg. Ecl. i. 4. You teach the woods 
to re-echo ‘‘ lovely Amaryllis.’’ Boswell, sub 
anno 1763, ‘‘ All the modern languages (said 
he) cannot furnish so melodious a line.’”’ It 
appealed as keenly to the child Edmund Gosse, 
when he first heard it from his father’s lips; 
see ‘Father and Son,’ 186. 

815. Forsan et haec olim memimisse 
juvabit.—Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii. 3, 43, iv. 9, 
27. King, No. 868. Thus in Stanyhurst’s 
mad hexameters: ‘‘ Of perils escapéd much 
shall the very remembrance Tickle us in 
telling.’’ Seneca, Here. Fur. 656, Quae fuit 
durum pati, Meminisse dulce est, thus ren- 
dered by Herrick, ‘‘ For all our works { woes ?] 
a recompense is sure: Tis sweet to think on 
what was hard t’ endure.’? Cowley, ‘Ode 
upon his Majesty’s Restoration,’ st. 12, 
“Things which offend, when present, and 
affright, In memory, well painted, move de- 
light,’’ quoted with approval by Boswell, 
‘ Hebr.,’ Surrey, ‘ Bonum est quod humiliasti 
me,’ ‘‘ Danger, well past, remembered, works 
delight.”” Hazlitt, ‘Table Talk,’ Essay 3, 
quotes as ‘‘ post haec meminisse juvabit.’’ 
“Noctes Ambrosianae,’ ‘‘ What are mony o’ 
the pleasures 0’ memory, sirs, but the pains o’ 
the past spiritualeezed ’.’’ Seneca, Ep. 78, 
15, recommends the sentiment to one in pain. 
Pollock, ‘The Course of Time,’ i. 464, 
‘‘ Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy.”’ 
Gray, ‘Ode on Vicissitude,’ ‘‘ Smiles on past 
misfortune’s brow Soft reflection’s hand can 
trace.” Erasmus gives as the original 
Od. 15, 400. . 

815. Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebi- 
tur istis, Ovid. ‘ A.A.,’ III, 349. ‘‘ Perhaps 
our names too, may be mingled with those.”’ 
Quoted by Johnson to Goldsmith, while they 
were surveying Poet’s Corner in the Abbey, 
and slyly repeated by the latter, when they 
came to Temple Bar with the heads on it of 
~ executed in 1746. Boswell, year 


821. The preceding words are proprium 
Suam cujusque [virtutis] munus est, ut. 
This will account for the subjunctive 


cernatur, which King ignores. 
A. Fortunam reverenter habe, quicunque 





repente Dives ab exili progrediere loco. 
Anson, Ep. 8, 7, Bear your fortune modestly, 
if ever you climb rapidly to riches from a 
lowly station. Boswell, sub anno 1778, “ Sir, 
it is wonderful how little Garrick assumes. 
No, Sir, Garrick fortunam reverenter habet.”’ 


G. G. L. 
V. R. 


HORSEMEN ON THE GREAT 
NORTH ROAD. 
(See ante pp. 362, 380, 401.) 


Witt1am Murray, First Lorp MAnsFIELp, 
1705-1793. 


HIS famous Chief Justice and a Scot of 
Scots, was born at Scone and educated 
first at Perth Grammar School. At a family 
council a bit later, it was decided that Willie 
Murray was to go to London, instead, as Lord 
Campbell puts it, of remaining in Scotland 
and being ‘‘ overpowered by black smoke and 
bad smells of Auld Reekie.” His paternal 
instructions were to perform the whole jour- 
ney on horseback and to sell his pony on 
arrival to help pay for the expenses of his 
outfit. On Saturday, March 22, 1718, Willie 
left Edinburgh and took leave of his parents. 
An old ash-tree used to be shown in Dumfries- 
shire, under which, according to tradition, 
Willie received his father’s blessing. 

He was soon on the high road between 
Dumfries and Carlisle. We do not know any 
details of the actual journey, except that he 
passed the first night at Gretna Green, which 
had not yet acquired its hymeneal reputation. 
He did not get to London until May 8, 1718, 
where he had been consigned to the care of one 
John Wemyss of Perth, who was settled in 
London as an “‘apothecary.”” This John 
Wemyss sends his bill to Willie Murray’s 


.mother as follows :— 


Items of disbursements for him 
1718 _ Lib. sh. d. 
May 8 ffor ye carriadge Mr. Wil- 
liam’s Box and bringing it 


home ‘ p “ ‘ ° 09 0 

ffor his horse before he was 
sold P : ; ; P 08 7 
to Dr. ffriend for entrance 1 01 0 

ffor a Trunk to him ffor his 
cloaths . i ‘ ; ‘ 13 0 

To his Landlady where he 
Boards, for Entry money 5 05 0 
May 25 ffor a sword to him . . 2 ae 
ffor a belt. ‘ ‘ ; 20 
flor pocket money to him . 3 0 
June 5 ffor pocket money . 4 - 1 0 
flor two wigs as per receit. 4 4 0 
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June 18 ffor a double letter and 


pocket money to him . ‘ 0 
Aug. 16 To Mr William who went to 
the Countrey 6 0 


Dec. 17 Three guineas to the mas- 
ters and a double letter. 3 40 
1719 


Jam. 4 ffor pocket money 5 shil.: 
and the ij to Dr. Friend 


3 guineas. ‘ ; 5 oe. ee 

Jan. 21 To Mr. Wm. to Treat with 
before the Elections began 1 1 0 
Pay’d the 'laylor as pr. bill 9 9 0 

Pay’d Mrs. Tollet for 3 

years Board and _ for 

things laid out for him as 
pr. bill . : 20 10 4 
Mansfield’s bust by WNollekens is in 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and portraits of 
him by Allan Ramsay and Copley are in the 
National Portrait Gallery. His portrait by 
a was engraved in stipple by Bar- 
tolozzi. 


Tuomas TELrorD, 1757-1834. © 


The great road engineer set out from Scot- 
land for London in 1782 when twenty-five 
years old. He made the journey on horseback. 


Telford had made all his previous journeys 
on foot; but this one he made on horseback. 
It happened that Sir James Johnstone, the 
laird of Wester Hall, had occasion to send a 
horse from Eskdale to a member of his family 
in London, and he had some difficulty in finding 
a person to take charge of it. It occurred to 
Mr. Jackson, the laird’s factor, that this was 
a capital opportunity for his cousin Tom, the 
mason; and it was accordingly arranged that 
he should rfde the horse to town, When a 
boy, he had learnt roughriding sufficiently well 
for the purpose; and the better to fit him for 
the hardships of the road, Mr. Jackson lent 
him his buckskin breeches. Thus Tom set out 
from his native valley well mounted, with his 
little bundle of “traps” buckled behind him, 
and, after a prosperous journey, duly reached 
London, and delivered up the horse as he had 
been directed. ape j after, Mr. Jackson used 
to tell the story of his cousin’s first ride to 
London with great glee, and he always took 
care to wind up with—“ but Tam forgot to send 
me back my breeks! ”—Smiles’ ‘ Life of Tel- 
ford,’ pp. 121-2. 


Lorp Monsonpo, 1714-1799, 


_ James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, Scotch 
judge, began making his annual visit to 
London about 1780, always travelling on 
horseback. He would never enter a stage- 
coach or be in what he called a ‘‘ box”’ 
carriage. He thought the right position for a 
man was to be on a horse’s back and not to be 
dragged behind its tail. He continued to 
make his annual journey to London on horse- 
back until he was over eighty years of age. 


. 








He travelled in a cocked hat, jack boots and 
scarlet roquelaure. 

There are many references to Monboddo in 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and other books, but the 
best sidelight is found in Lord Torrington’s 
‘Diaries,’ Vol. iv, pp. 34-35. 

Lord Torrington was touring in Bedford- 
shire in 1794: 


We intended an early ferretting on the next 
morning, but the day proving chill and rainy, 
kept us about home till dinner time. An ex- 
traordinary figure enter’d our inn, yesterday 
evening attended by an odd looking groom, and 
the 3 horses—for there was a led horse, looking 
as lean and ill-kept as their Master who was 
cover’d by all kinds of odd coverings; and 
appear’d a modern Don Quixote: He was re- 
ceiv’d civilly by our host, and usher’d into a 


parlour. : 

‘his morning he departed with great 
solemnity. I then learn’d who and what he 
was: “ It is Ld. M[onbodd]o; who often travells 
this road, to and from Scotland; his supper 
is a provincial dish, cook’d from his directions, 
after eating which at a very early hour, he 
retires to bed: In the morning he allways 
produces 3 sixpences for the waiter, chamber- 
maid, and hostler.” Here is a lesson for En- 
glishmen, lavish and wanton; who calling for 
supper, and wines, and dealing out generosity 
to servants, consume their fortunes; whilst this 
wary philosopher trudges his way, and sneer- 
ing at the past works forward to his journey 
end—with rigid economy. 

Lord Monboddo maintained through life 
the superiority of savage life. 
ties were many. Two portraits of him are in 
Kay’s ‘ Original Portraits,’ 1877. When he 
had been a widower for fifteen years he pro- 
posed to Mrs. Garrick, but she would have 
none of him. He died of a paralytic stroke 
at his house in Edinburgh, 26 May 1799, 
aged eighty-five, 


Wittram Copsert, 1762-1835. 

Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides’ belongs to the late 
period of his life. In 1821 he thought he 
would travel the country on horseback and 
interview farmers, attend their markets and 
market dinners, their fairs and county 
meetings. He made up his mind to see for 
himself how things were in the country. : 

Cobbett’s ‘Rides’ first appeared in_his 
newspaper the Political Register. They 
started in this journal in November 1821. 
Cobbett travelled chiefly on horseback, but 
there are allusions here and there to his 
‘* posting.’’ He, however, preferred to ride, 
and he speaks in 1825 of his liking for his 
horse : 

Now this is the advantage of going about 
on horseback. On foot, the fatigue is too great, 
and you go too slowly. In any sort of carriage, 
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you cannot get into the real country places. To 
travel in stage coaches is to be hurried along 
by force, in a box, with an air-hole in it, and 
constantly exposed to broken limbs, the danger 
being much greater than that of a shipboard, 
and the noise much more disagreeable, while 
the company is frequently not a great deal 
more to one’s liking. 

Cobbett was not much upon the Great 
North Road, and he passes notable places 
without any sense of their historical signifi- 
cance. In going by the old North Road to 
Huntingdon he “— through Royston and on 
past Caxton Gibbet. The intersecting roads 
in the centre of Royston are a landmark and 
are where the Ermine Street and Icknield 
Ways meet, but Cobbett says nothing about 
this. A mile or so farther on he does not 
appear to know the name of Lord Hardwicke’s 
great estate at Wimpole. 

Mr. G. H. D. Cole and his wife have 
brought out by far the best edition of Cobbett’s 
‘Rural Rides’ in three volumes. It has good 
bibliographical features and is more complete 
than any other edition, but it is high priced. 

Cobbett sadly lacks urbanity. He is too 
combative and abusive, and anyone who does 
not happen to agree with him he denounces as 
“a reptile.” Books about mellow England 
should be sweet and serene. The village 
named more than any other in this work of 
Cobbett’s is Hurstbourne Tarrant between 
Newbury and Andover. That village and its 
inn remain very much the same to-day as 
when Cobbett was there in 1821. _ 

A very good sketch of Cobbett’s life and an 
excellent portrait are in the ‘ Maclise 
Portrait Gallery’ with notes by William 


Bates. 
A. L. HumpHReEyYs. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(To be concluded.) 


HE NAME “ WORCESTER HOUSE.’’— 
There were in London and neighbourhood 
several houses bearing this name: 
Worcester House. Bishopsgate Street, 1403 
(Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’); (2) Worcester House, 
Vintry Ward, 1551-1603 (Stow) ; (3) Worces- 
ter House, Clerkenwell, 1591 (Rutland 
MSS.); (4) Worcester House and Street, 
Southwark (Guildhall Prints)§ (5) Worcester 
House, Strand, 1601-1682 (Wheatley’s 
‘London’); (6) Worcester Inn, Strand, 
1340-43 (Rymer) ; (7) Worcester House, Tower 
Street, Acton, and Stepney, 1646 (Lord’s 
Journals) ; (8) Worcester House and Mandr, 
Enfield (Lysons’ ‘ Environs’); (9) Worcester 








House and Park, Ewell (Manning’s ‘ Sur- 





rey’). All of these, save the Inn of the 
Bishopric, were associated with the Earldom 
of Worcester (passing through the families of 
Beaumont, Percy, Beauchamp, Tiptoft and 
Somerset, 1136-1514), the Marquessate, 1643, 
or the Dukedom of Beaufort, 1682. Short 
notices of some of these houses are given in 
Kingsford ‘ Stow’s London,’ i. p. 242, ii. pp. 
247, 324; Wheatley’s ‘London,’ iii., pp. 
533-4; Horeton’s Dictionarv p. 638. In Lord 
de L’Isle’s MSS. are Receivers’ Accounts of 
Sir Henry Sidney which mention repairs at 
Greenwich and Worcester House, 1567-78, in- 
cluding an item of 1s. 8d. for painting ‘‘ the 
Erle of Worsters Armes.’’ Other notes occur 
in Rutland MSS. i., p. 287, and Harl. Soc. 
Registers, xvii., p. 54, where the burials are 
recorded at St. James, Clerkenwell, of 
Christopher Somerset and the Earl of Worces- 
ter’s servant John, 8-15 May 1594. The 
Vintry Ward mansion at the foot of Garlick 
Hill is referred to by Stow, Machyn (‘ Diary,’ 
p- 301), and the London Topographical 
Record, x-xii. In ‘N. and Q.’, 2S. iii, 450, 
it is stated that no print of this house exists, 
but the position is well shown in Newton’s 
Map of London, 1855, close to Worcester 
Lane, and its appearance in 1616 can be seen 
in Visscher’s map. Masson, ‘Life of 
Milton,’ 1873, misled by Laing, ‘ Baillie’s 
Letters,’ 1841, confuses this house with the 
Strand Mansion, occupied by the Scottish 
Commissioners in 1643. The Vintry mansion, - 
as is shown in a Chancery inquisition of 6 
Elizabeth (S. J. Madge, ‘London Inquisi- 
tiones post mortem,’ 1561-1577, p. 27), passed 
into the possession of Ralph, Edmund and 
Matthew Paris, and in 1603 to Katherine 
Paris. Worcester House or Place was 
destroyed by the fire of 1666, and the site was 
eventually purchased in 1803 by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. 8. J. Manor 


LITERARY SOCIETIES: THE DRONES 

CLUB.—Some time ago there was a 
correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.’ on the subject 
of societies named after authors: Kipling, 
Horace, ete. 

‘The latest of these is the Drones Club, 
which has been founded under the presidency 
of Sir John Squire in honour of P. G. Wode- 
house. 

The members of the Drones Club are 
sending him a parcel, now and again, for dis- 
tribution among his fellow-captives and to 
serve as a token that the creator of Jeeves and 
Mr. Mulliner is not forgotten. 


E. L. Srerzrne. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ENGLEFIED, ROPER AND WILDMAN 
(WILEMAN) FAMILIES (XVII 
CENTURY). 


THERE appears to be much confusion as to 

the genealogy of certain members of these 
families (mostly R.C, recusants) who inter- 
married in the seventeenth century. 

Many “authorities’’ (including Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ Brydges’ Edn. 1812, vii. 85, and 
the ‘ D.N.B.’) state that (Sir) John Wildman 
(ca. 1621-1693) of Beckett, Co. Berks—the 
political intriguer and speculator in the lands 
of royalists and recusants and also directly 
implicated in the Rye House Plot (1683) — 
mar. (first) Frances, dau. of Christopher 
Roper, 4th baron Teynham, by his wife Mary 
(? eldest) dau. of Sir Francis Englefield, 2nd 
baronet, and that (Sir) J. W. mar. (secondly) 
ante 1661 Lucy . He had an only son, 
J. W. junr. (b. ca. 1650, d.s.p. 1710). The 
statement that (Sir) J. W. mar. Frances R. 
is erroneous, for she was the wife of John 
Wileman alias Wildman (b. ca. 1642; d. 
1691/2) of Burton-on-the-Woulds, Co. Leics., 
according to the latter's own statement 
(Nichols’ ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ iii., pt. 
i., 379). The will of J: W. of B.-on-the-W. 
dated 19 Jan. 1691/2 was proved at Leicester 
26 April 1692 by the testator’s dau. Lady 
Golding (‘‘ wife of Sir Edward Golding ’’— 
an R.C. recusant) as sole executrix. 

Anthony Englefield, in an Appeal to the 
House of Lords on 12 Dec. 1692 (Hist. MSS. 
Com. 14th Rep. App. Pt. vi., 256) states that 
Frances Englefield dau. of Sir Francis Engle- 
field, 2nd Bt. (ca. 1594-1665), was the wife of 
“John Wildman.” (Sir) J. W. had been 
created K.B. after the proceedings had 
originated in the Court of Chancery and only 
a month or two before the date of this appeal, 
so that the description of ‘‘ John Wildman ”’ 
does not militate against the former being 
identified with (Sir) J. W. of Beckett. 

(Sir) J. W. bought the Beckett estate nr. 
Shrivenham in the Vale of the White Horse, 
Berks, in 1655 (Lysons’ ‘ Berkshire,’ 366), 
i.e. some five years after the birth of his son 
J. W. junr. Sir F. E. owned manors at 
Wootton Bassett, Wilts., and Englefield, 
Berks., and elsewhere in the counties of 
Leicester and (? also) Salop. Frances E. was 
probably the fifth and youngest dau. of Sir 
F. E. by his wife Winifred, dau. of William 








Brooksby of Sholeby (Shoby), Co. Leics., and 
was perhaps b. ca, 1630-5. 

Query, whether ‘‘ John Wildman”’ (hus- 
band of Frances E.) can be identified with 
(Sir) J. W. of Beckett by any of your 
readers? and, if so, whether J. W. junr. (also 
of Beckett) was her son or the son of (Sir) 
J. W. by his 2nd wife Lucy Also 
when and where were (Sir) J. W. and 
Frances E. married and when did she die? 
When did (Sir) J. W. marry his 2nd wife 
Lucy? What were her maiden name and the 
date of her death? Did (Sir) J. W. leave any 
will? Lysons (op. cit. 367) refers to his will, 
but searches in the P.C.C. Calendars seem to 
show only Administrations (two) dated Feb- 
ruary 1699/1700 and April 1702 from which 
it seems that his was a bankrupt estate. It 
may, perhaps, be inferred that he transferred 
the Beckett estate to his son during his own 
lifetime. The Will of J. W. junr. “of 
Beckett, Esquire’’ dated June 1706 was 
proved 11 Oct. 1711 (P.C.C. Smith 223) by 
his sole residuary legatee, a stranger in blood, 
John Shute—later created Viscount Barring- 
ton (Ireland)—of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire, to 
whom J. W. junr. devised his Beckett estates, 

Query, did (Sir) J. W. have a daughter by 
either of his marriages? 

There is reason to suppose that the parents 
of (Sir) J. W. were of Twickenham, Middx. 
I should be grateful for any information on 
this point. 

If ‘John Wildman ’’ who mar. Frances 
Englefield is identical with (Sir) J. W. of 
Beckett and remembering that the mother of 
Frances Roper was Mary E. (a sister of 
Frances E.), and that Frances R. mar. John 
Wileman alias Wildman of Burton-on-the-W., 
the cause of confusion is apparent. 

Collins (op. cit. vii. 85) and other authori- 
ties state that Bernard Howard (1674/5 
1735), eld. son of Bernard H. (1641-1717), 8th 
son of the 25th Earl of Arundel mar. Anne 
dau. of Christopher Roper, 4th Baron Teyn- 
ham (ca, 1621-1673). This must surely be an 
error—her father should be Christopher, 5th 
Baron T. (mar. 1674), 

Bernard H. and Anne R, were mar. 4 
June 1710. Between 1710/11 and 1720 eight 
or more of their children were papt. at 8. 
Germain-en-Laye (Lart. Reg. of 8. G.-en-L.J 
while Bernard and Anne were refugees at the 
Court of James II and his Queen. Assuming 
that Anne was born posthumously ca. 1674 
(i.e. as dau. of the 4th baron) it is very im- 
probable that having married in 1710, and #0 
aged about thirty-six, she would have been the 
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mother of eight or more children. 

Collins states that Christopher 5th Baron 
T. had issue (besides sons) “‘ eight daughters ; 
Catherine who died an infant; Elizabeth who 
married Charles Jernegan [Jerningham] 3rd 
son of Sir Francis Jernegan, Bart... . ; 
Mary and Philadelphia both nuns; Winifred 
espoused to Thomas Stonor . . . Esq. ; Fran- 
ces wedded to Rowland Belasyse...; and 
Anne Catherine [sic] espoused to William 
Sheldon, Esq.”’ 

Thus Collins names seven only of the 
“eight daughters ’’ whom he ascribes to the 
Sth Baron. It is suggested that ‘‘ Anne 
Catherine ’’ were the names of the seventh 
and eighth daughters respectively, each re- 
ceiving a single Christian name as in the case 
of each of the elder daughters, and that Anne 
as the seventh dau. of the 5th Baron T. was 
the wife of Bernard Howard (1674/5-1735) 
and that she was b. ca. 1686-7 and so about 
twenty-four on her marriage and therefore a 
more probable mother of eight or more child- 


Ten. 
_ If the above hypotheses be established it 
follows : — 

1, That Frances Englefield, wife of (Si 
John Wildman of Beckett, was the aig! 
Frances Roper who married John Wileman 
alias Wildman of Burton-on-the-Woulds: and 

2. That Frances Wildman (née Englefield) 
and Frances Wileman alias Wildman (née 
Roper and her mother née Englefield) were 
the great-aunt and aunt respectively of Anne 
Howard (née Roper), wife of Bernard 
Howard (1674/5-1735). HSH 


“HE TEN NAILS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE.’’—Cecil’ in 1602 thus began a 
letter to Mountjoy in Ireland: “ My Lord, if 
I were now to “gmp the frame of our 
friendship, I should be curious to fashion it 
with all the ten nailes that belong to Archi- 
tecture, because in the beginning men are 
curious to observe Minutissima.’’ What is 
meant by the phrase? Was Ruskin’s ‘“ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” an adaptation ? 


HIBERNICUS. 


FLINT AND STEEL.—In the days of my 

youth I was fond of striking sparks by the 
friction of my pocket-knife and a sharp flint. 
I was told on enquiry that the sparks were due 
to particles of steel abraded and ignited by 
the friction; and certainly the back of my 
blade showed wear. But in the modern petrol- 
lighter it is the flint that requires renewal. 








Was I wrongly informed, or is this “‘ flint ” 
really something else? HIBERNICUS. 


William CURTIS, F.L.S. (1746-1799).— 
Although William Curtis, author of 
‘Flora Londinensis’ and founder of the 
Botanical Magazine, is known to have had a 
large correspondence, I have been unable to 
trace any letters written by him and am 
anxious to do so. 

I have had an opportunity of reading a 
great many addressed to him by Dr. Samuel 
Goodenough (later Bishop of Carlisle), Sir 
Thomas Frankland, the Rev. John Lightfoot, 
Thomas Jenkinson Woodward, James Crowe 
of Norwich, Sir T. Gery Cullum, and other 
well-known botanists and naturalists of his 
day, and it is possible that some of Curtis’s 
letters have been preserved and are in private 
hands. 

I should be most grateful if anyone possess- 
ing such letters would be kind enough to 


inform me. W. Hvuen Curtis. 


MERIET FAMILY OF HESTERCOMBE, 
SOMERSET.—I am interested in the 
Meriet family and their connection with 
Hestercombe, near Kingston St. Mary, Somer- 
set, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Is there any record of this family prior to 
Sir Simon de Meriet of Combe Flory, who 
married Lucy, daughter of Sir William Malet 
of Enmore (who died before 1325) and died 
before 1296? Was he a descendant of the 
Flory or de Fleuri family of Combe Flory, of 
which there was a Sir Simon de Flory ? 

Sir Simon de Meriet appears to have been 
succeeded at Combe Flory by his son Sir John 
Meriet who came into possession of Hester- 
combe either by descent or purchase, and who 
married 1st Mary, daughter of William 
Baron Mohun of Mohuns Ottery, Devon (who 
died in 1300 aged eighteen), and 2ndly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of and widow of 
Philip Paynel, who survived her husband and 
died in 1344. Sir John was excommunicated 
for the removal of his first wife’s heart after 
burial. He died in 1327 and was buried with 
his parents at Combe Flory in preference to 
Kingston, his: parish church. His son John 
Meriet (by which wife?) sold Combe Flory 
and Hestercombe, in 1333, to his uncle Walter 
Meriet, a priest, who founded the church at 
Combe Flory and died 18 May 1345 un- 
married. He was succeeded by a Sir Simon 
Meriet who died in 1372 and husband of 
Margery . What was his relationship 
to Walter and Sir John? Another Sir John 
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was summoned to Parliament in 1379, and 
died in 1391, having married Isolda ' 
His daughter and heiress Elizabeth on her 
marriage to John la Warre carried Hester- 
combe into the Warre family, with which it 
continued down to the nineteenth century. 

Which Sir John Meriet was the father of 
Margaret (co-heiress) who married Sir Wil- 
liam de Bonville, Lord Bonville who was 
beheaded at St. Albans 1461? 

Any further particulars of this family and 
those associated by marriage would be wel- 


comed. P. W. M.-S. 


((OMMANDER ISAAC RIALL (RYALL). 
—TI shall be grateful for any information 
about Commander Isaac Riall or Ryall, which 
supplements the following details. I have 
hunted the Gentleman’s Magazine in vain for 
any obituary notice, and another source of 
possible information is denied to me through 
enemy action. Commander Ryall, of the Royal 
Navy, was Chief Medical Officer in the general 
Naval Hospital for prisoners of war at Gos- 
port for some time before 1816. In that year 
he founded the National Eye Infirmary St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, and he was appointed 
state occulist in 1822. He was recalled to 
naval service in England and died in 1827. 
He was married, and his son John was born 
in Devon (where?) in 1806, according to an 
entry in the register of an Irish university. 


DapPuHne Drake. 


JOHN BARLAS (EVELYN DOUGLAS).— 
Could anyone give me the place and the 
date of the death of this poet? Is there any 
record that he wrote poetry (like John Clare) 
whilst insane ? 
Billericay. 





SaMvuEL J. LooxeEr. 


POEts AND INSANITY.—I should like a 

list of poets who became insane, both 
major and minor. I know of Tasso, Smart, 
Clare, Cowper, Swift, Collins, Colton, and 


Barlas. Samvet J. Looxer. 


MEN OF LETTERS AND INSANITY.—I 
require a list of writers, ancient and 
modern, who became insane. I am engaged 
on research on this subject and would be 
grateful for any facts with regard to it. 


Samvet J. Looxer. 


PACKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND.— 

In what year did Parkgate on the Wirral 
peninsula, Cheshire, cease to be a packet 
station for traffic to and from Ireland, and 





has any history yet been written concerning 
cross-channel transport to Ireland? It has 
been stated that when, nearly a century ago, 
the best position for the rail-head of the Irish 
mail was being debated, Porth-din-Lleyn, on 
the Lleyn peninsula, west of Carnarvon, was 
strongly favoured, and the decision to take 
the rail to Holyhead was won on a single vote. 
John Wesley, in his Journal, 4 April 1787, 
found there was no packet at Parkgate, ‘‘ so,” 
he writes, ‘‘ I immediately took two places in 
the mail-coach for Holyhead.’’ On 11 July 
in the same year ‘‘ went on board ‘ the Prince 
of Wales,’ one of the Parkgate packets.”’ On 
27 March 1789 he mentions the “‘ Claremont ” 
packet sailing from Holyhead, and another, 
named ‘‘ Le Despenser’’ on 4 April 1787. 
Jonathan Swift (‘ Journal to Stella ’) writes 
from Chester Sept. 2, 1710: ‘‘ So will give 
you an account of me till I got into the 
boat. . . . I got a fall off my horse riding here 
from Parkgate. . . . My duty to the Bp of Cl 
(Clogher). I saw him returning from Dun- 
lary ’’’ (i.e., Kingstown), These were, I take 
it, all sailing packets. 
Atan B. ANDERSON. 


HE PAGNELLS.—The town of Newport 
Pagnell (North Bucks) and the village of 

Boothby Pagnell, near Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
would each appear to represent similar 
patronymics. Is it correct to suppose the two 
manors were in the hands of the same family 
soon after the Norman Conquest? Of New- 
port Pagnell, Samuel Lewis observed in 1831 
(‘ A Topographical Dictionary ’) : 

The distinguishing addition to its name is 
derivable from the family of Paganell or Pag- 
nell to whom the Manor descended from Wil- 
liam Fitzansculf, a powerful baron who held 
it at the time of the Conquest. ‘I'heir castle 
had fallen to decay previously to the time when 
Camden wrote. ; 

Boothby Pagnell still possesses a very old 
Norman house (recently referred to in ‘N. 
and Q.’). and although this is in no sense 4 
castle, it seems striking that the two places 
under consideration are known to have been 
associated with buildings which may have 
been coeval, and which retain place-names 80 
palpably suggestive. What is known of the 
fortunes of the Pagnells, and does their nama 
persist elsewhere ? 

Atan B. ANDERSON.- 


QOURCE WANTED.—What are the origin 
S and the full wording of the well-known 
phrase: “to be right with two or three”? 


R. 
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Replies. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
TWICKENHAM ‘ POPE.’ 
(clxxx. 311, 357). 


READERS of my recent contribution to the 
Twickenham ‘ Pope’ will be as grateful 
for Mr. Loane’s comments as I myself am. 
It is not the first time that students of Pope’s 
ms have been grateful to him: they will 
remember that when a certain reprint of Pope 
appeared some fifteen years ago, Mr. Loane’s 
list of its ‘‘ Errors as well committed as 
unemended ’’ enabled them to transform it 
into a reprint that could be trusted. 
Some of his comments invite comments in 
return. I regret that these counter-comments 
have had to be drawn up away from books. 
(1) The citation from Caryll’s version of 
the first Eclogue is not directly apposite to 
the ‘Rape of the Lock’ since the author of 
that version is presumably not the Caryll 
addressed in 1. 3 of the poem but the uncle of 
that Caryll. a 
(2) Is it necessary to insist on explaining 
the order of the actions in the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock,’ i. 17 f., by the use of the figure 
hysteron proteron? I do not think that Pope 
would have approved of employing so 
“unnatural”’ a figure in an English poem— 
or, at least, of employing it rigorously. The 
time sequence makes sehse with or without 
the figure, and Pope may therefore have 





meant to suggest it to those readers who saw. 


a better sense if the figure were understood. 

(3) Mr. Loane has not understood my 
system of referring to Homer. I state on pp. 
xvii. and xviii. that references are to Pope’s 
translations. I considered that the echoes of 
the ‘Rape of the Lock’ in those translations 
were of more interest to students of Pope than 
references to Homer. 

(4) ‘These set the Head’’: Mr. Loane 
interprets ‘‘ Head’ as equivalent to ‘ head- 
dress,” but any barber sets the head at the 
most convenient angle before he begins to 
“divide the Hair.’’ This straightforward ex- 
planation would answer Mr. Loane’s query 
about hysteron proteron in the negative. 

(5) Mr. Loang adds a fifth to my four 
“sources ’’ for judges hanging that jurymen 
may dine. Perhaps there was a proverb to 
this effect. 

(6) Some of the difficulties which Mr. 
Loane feels over ‘‘ Ill-nature’’ should, I 








think, be expelled by the quotation I make 
from the Spectator in the note on iv. 29. 
Mr. Loans quotes the note I give under iv. 27. 
It was intended to explain why Pope gave 
Ill-nature a dress of black and white. 

(7) A snake may be said to ride on its coils 
when its head sways above the coils as a child 
is said to ride a rocking horse or “‘ the springy 
branches of an elm.”’ 

(8) I take it that the three seal-rings were 
worn on a chain round the neck. A person 
holding several offices might need several 
seals. If these were set in rings not all of 
them would be worn on the fingers at the 
same time. My friend, Mr. B. H. Newpt- 
GATE, commented on the child’s toy at ante 
p. 357. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


(LD CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘N. AND Q.’: 

T. C. NOBLE. (clxxx. 259, 300, 338).— 
The stock of Theophilus Charles Noble, 
bookseller in the Strand, sold by public auc- 
tion after his death, included a large quantity 
of original MSS, relating to the church and 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. By 
good luck the bulk of this material was 
acquired by the Guildhall Library of the 
City of London, and was handed over to the 
City of Westminster. But for this public- 
Spirited act, these unique muniments might 
have been scattered. There is a copy of the 
catalogue of sale at the Guildhall, but un- 
fortunately the items acquired have not been 
marked on it. How the records came to be in 
Noble’s keeping has not been made clear. His 
Londiniana, and his Journal, neither of 
which has been published, throw no light on 
the matter. It is known, however, that he 
expressed the intention of writing a history of 
the parish, but apparently did not print more 
bearing directly on the subject than a paper 
in the Builder of 1880, on Caxton, with ex- 
tracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts; 
and a few articles in St. Margaret’s Parish 
Magazine. Those numbers of the Magazine 
are scarce, as they are not at the British 
Museum,-nor were record copies filed at either 
the church or the public library. 

The late John Edward Smith, F.S.A., then 
Vestry Clerk, compiled the ‘Catalogue of 
Westminster Records deposited at the Town 
Hall, Caxton Street, in the Custody of the 
Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John’ (1900). 
On p. 231 is this note: ‘‘ An inventory of the 
contents of these boxes prepared by Mr. T. C. 
Noble in 1887, is placed in Box No. 10.” 
Noble, then, would have examined records 
both at the Town Hall, and at the church, in 
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the ’eighties, while Archdeacon Farrar was 
Rector, and Needham, followed by Merrifield, 
were Church Clerks. He would also have 
known Mr: E,. Hartanp OXxLeEy, a sidesman, 
and Henry Pootz, Master Mason. to the 
Abbey, both contributors to ‘ N. and Q.,’ and 
he must have seen at least three great dumps 
of documents, namely, the ‘‘eleven large 
cases,’ found in 1885 in the church tower; 
the records stored in the vestry of the church ; 
and those rescued by J. E. Smith from the 
wet cellar of the Caxton Street Town Hall. 
In a foreword to his Catalogue, Smith wrote : 

As the accretion of many years made demands 
for more space, the records gradually became 
distributed in half a dozen different places for 
storage . . . eleven large cases having been dis- 
covered by accident so recently as 1885 in the 
tower of the Church where they had lain “time 
out of mind”... ‘The other sections remained 
so scattered umtil 1883, when the muniment 
room in the newly erected municipal building 
was pronounced fit for use. But, alas! the 
intended means of preservation . . . hastened 
the destruction of a large quantity. Imto an 
unlighted, unventilated chamber, the walls and 
floor and ceiling of which were reeking with 
moisture from the new work, and without a 
table or press or shelf, some nine or ten tons 
weight of valuable records, Many of them 
unique and all incapable of being replaced, were 
cast in huge heaps. There they were allowed to 
remain until the following year, when the mis- 
chief was discovered and as far as possible 
repaired. A large quantity, however, unprotec- 
ted-by boards or covers, resolved itself into its 
original pulp, and had to be sent to the mills. 


These records must have been seen by the 
Rev. M. E. C. Walcott, Assistant Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, when Henry Hart Milman 
was Rector, for the materials of his ‘ History 
of St. Margaret’s Church’ (1847) and ‘ West- 
minster Memorials’ (1849). 

In view of Smith’s story of official neglect 
both at church and Town Hall, and the stray- 
ing of a quantity of the records into private 
hands; and their subsequent appearance in 
the open market; the circumstance of their 
eventual return to the City of Westminster 
(though not to St. Margaret’s Church to 
which they principally related) is one of the 
happier episodes in the chequered history of 
the wanderings of Westminster’s muniments. 
As indicated above, however, not all of Noble’s 
hoard found its way back. 

That the Town Hall still archives a mass of 
church records may be justified by the fact 
that St. Margaret’s has no secure storage, a 
need that was overlooked when George Gilbert 
Scott was commissioned in 1878 to alter and 
refit the church. 

At long last the City of Westminster has 








appointed a trained archivist, and, though 
the work is suspended at the moment the. 
muniments at the Town Hall are in course of 
examination and indexing, so that the enter 
prise begun by J. E. Smith will be completed, 


G. W. Wricurt, 


ONDON TAVERNS (clxxx. 352, 392),— 
The Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand stood at the corner of Arundel Street, 
It was famous for social and political gather- 
ings in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. There are at least two illustrations 
of the Crown and Anchor in the Crace Col- 
lection in the B.M. One is by J. Findlay, 
dated 1851, and the other is by T. H, Shep- 
herd, dated 1852. Findlay’s drawing is repro- 
duced in Chancellor’s ‘ Annals of the Strand,’ 
1912, p. 333. The Crown and Anchor is best 
remembered to-day because Johnson and Bos- 
well both went there. Their first recorded visit 
was in 1768, when Boswell made up a party 
which included Bishop Percy, Bennet Lang- 
ton, Robertson, the historian, and Tom 
Davies, the bookseller and biographer of Gar. 
rick. An account of this meeting and some 
animated talk which took place will be found 
in Boswell (Hill’s edition), vol. ii, p. 63. On 
April 15, 1772, Johnson and Boswell were 
again at this favourite tavern (see Boswell, 
vol. ii, pp. 186 and 192), 

At the time of Burdett’s election, the Crown 
and Anchor was much in the public eye, and 
there is a contemporary coloured print de 
scribed as ‘‘ A representation of the principal 
banners and Triumphal car that conveyed Sir 
F. Burdett to the Crown and Anchor.” 

There was a great room for public gather- 
ings at the Crown and Anchor. It measured 
84 ft. by 35, and here on Charles Fox’s birth- 
day, in 1798, there was a banquet for 2,000 
guests. Royal Society dinners were also held 
there. They had good cooks at the Crown and 
Anchor. Two of them named Collingwood and 
Woollams wrote and published ‘ The Univer- 
sal Cook’? with portraits of both authors. 

There had been instituted at the Crown and 
Anchor in 1710 an Academy of Music—see J. 
Paul Hobler’s ‘ The words of the Favourite 
Pieces as performed at the Glee Club, held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, com- 
piled from their library for the Editor, 1794.’ 
At the time of great excitement about Queen 
Caroline, there was issued ‘The Radical 
Harmonist, or a Collection of Songs and 
Toasts given at the late Crown and Anchor 
dinner collected by Old Tom of Oxford,’ 1820. 
When the trial of Richard Carlile took place 
for publishing Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ the 
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Crown and Anchor was a meeting-place, and 


many speeches were delivered there, some of 
which were printed. 

In 1792, the Crown and Anchor Association 
was instituted here and in 1801 ‘‘ Bobus’”’ 
Smith, (Sydney Smith’s brother) started 
“The King of Clubs,’”’ of which Rogers, 
Erskine, Curran and Sydney Smith were 
members. 

There are many references to the Crown and 
Anchor in Wright’s ‘ Caricature History of 
the Georges,’ and one reference at least in 
Smith’s Life of William Cobbett. The build- 
ing was destroyed by fire in 1854, and when 
rebuilt was put to other purposes, 


The Horn Tavern, to which your correspon- 
dent refers, may be the Horn Tavern in Fleet 
Street, a forerunner of Anderton’s Hotel, or 
it may be the Horn Tavern in New Palace 
Yard, Westminster. 

Lost on Saturday last between the hours of 
Twelve and one at noon between the Palace 
at St. James and the Earl of Thomond’s house 
in Dover Street a Lady’s sable Muff. Whoever 
will bring the said Muif to Mr. Goodchilds, the 
Three Nuns and Hare at Charing Cross or to 
the Bar of the Horn Tavern in New Palace 
Yard, Westminster, shall receive a guinea 
reward. No greater reward will be offer’d.— 
Daily Advertiser, June 25, 1742. 

Munday’s Coffee House was in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Gardert, and was a noted sport- 
ing resort. It was one of the Coffee Houses 
where Junius’s Letters were dropped in. 


Slaughter’s Coffee House was at the upper 
end of St. Martin’s Lane and on the west side. 
It was the resort of artists—a whole colony 
of them resided in the neighbourhood, J. T. 
Smith and Timbs give the names of numbers 
of frequenters. A second Slaughter’s was 
established in the same street about 1760, 
when the original Slaughter’s was termed Old 
Slaughter’s, The second Slaughter’s was never 
known as Young Slaughter’s, but as New 
Slaughter’s. Old Slaughter’s was taken down 
in 1843 when Cranbourne Street was cut 
through from Long Acre. Old Slaughter’s 
comprised 74 and 75 St. Martin’s Lane. The 
Somerset Coffee House was at 162 Strand, the 
east corner of the entrance to King’s College. 
Letters of Junius were dropped in here also 
as at Munday’s in Maiden Lane. 


A. L. HumpHreys. 


RACHEL (cléxx. 325, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 

—The interesting note at the reference has 
led me to look up some contemporary refer- 
ences. On June 8, 1841, Sir Henry Taylor 
wrote : 





We went to see Rachel last night, and were 
pleased and interested with her personally and 
thought her very graceful; and, considering all 
her disadvantages—her youth, physical weak- 
ness and bad education—we thought she might 
very possibly be a person of considerable 
natural endowments, But nothing could per- 
suade me that, taking her as she stands, she 
is a great actress. 

Charlotte Bronté (1851) : 

She made me shudder to the marrow of my 
bones; in her some fiend has certainly taken 
up an incarnate home. She is not a woman; 
she is a snake; she is the ——. The tremendous 
force with which she expresses the very worst 
passions in their strongest essence forms an 
exhibition as exciting as the bull-fights of 
Spain, and the gladiatorial combats of old 
Rome, and (it seemed to me) not one whit more 
moral than those poisoned stimulants to 
popular ferocity. 


What a contrdst to Taylor’s coldness! 
Vashti in ‘ Villette’ is a portrait. Again: 

I neither love, esteem or admire this strange 
being; but (if [ could bear the high mental 
stimulus so long) I would go every night for 


three months to watch and study its main 
manifestations. 


On Sept. 1, 1850, Henry Greville -met 
Alexandre Dumas at Holland House, and 


heard some anecdotes of Rachel: 

He said her whole existence was wrapped up 
in the theatre, and as a proof of it, she often 
would study her part throughout the night 
until she fainted from fatigue... He gave a 
terrible account of the profligacy of her life, 
and yet of her extraordinary attraction and 
distinction, but also of her total incapacity of 
attaching herself to anybody. He said: ‘ Elle 
aime le crime pour le crime, et elle en fait 
une étude pour le théatre! 

George Eliot’s reference (1853) is of the 
baldest: ‘“‘I have not seen the Vashti of 
Currer Bell in Rachel, though there was some 
approach to it in Adrienne Lecouvreur.”’ 
Margaret Fuller, who saw her seven or eight 
times in Paris (1847) notes the great force of 
soul and purity of taste in her impersona- 
tions, ‘‘ a true artist, worthy Greece.’’ But 
she could only express the darker passions, 
and grief in its most desolate aspects. 

She is very great in hatred and revenge .. - 
The French language from her lips is a divine 
dialect... Yet, had I never heard her speak a 
word, my mind would be filled by her attitudes. 
Nothing more graceful can be conceived .. . 
She has no beauty, except in the intellectual 
severity of her outline, and she bears strong 
marks of race, that will grow stronger every 

ear, and make her ugly at last. Still it will 
be a grandiose, gipsy, or rather Sibylline ugli- 
mess, well adapted to the expression of some 
tragic parts. 

She spends so much force that she can hardly 
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live long. Actually she died at thirty-seven in 
the plenitude of her powers. W.. W. Story, 
‘Roba di Roma,’ 205: 

Rachel was a Lamia—a serpent woman, and 
her greatness was in the representatign of 
wicked and devilish passions . . . In scenes of 
great excitement that pale slender figure 
writhed like a serpent, and the thin arm and 
hand seemed to crawl along her rich draperies, 
and almost hiss, so subtle and wonderfully ex- 
eoewrs was its movement. What a face and 
igure she had, capable of expressing all the 
venom of the characters she loved to play! ... 
She seemed to joy in the doing of horrible acts; 
whereas Ristori seemed to be driven to them 
by violent 
control. 

Matthew Arnold has three sonnets on “‘ this 
radiant, Greek-souled artist’’; not Greek 
only, for she read Thomas & Kempis on her 
death-bed, and in her clashed ‘‘ Germany, 
France, Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome.’’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 
WAYS (clxxx. 370).—The first practical 
electric railway was not much more than a 
model; it was made by Siemens and was run- 
ing at the Berlin Exhibition in 1879. There 
was another one at the Crystal Palace in 
1884, but I think the first electric locomotive 
in this country that was of any real use was 
on the City and South London Railway, 
opened in 1890. These locomotives ran on four 
wheels and were very small, with a horse- 
power of about 200, and the electrical trans- 
mission was by centre rail. 

I must have been one of the earliest. and 
most enthusiastic, passengers on Volk’s Rail- 
way at Brighton, but it must have been at a 
time well before 1893—I would say as early 
as 1886 or a year or two later. But surely Mr. 
ANDERSON is incorrect in stating that there 
was a live ‘‘ feeder’? rail, The railway was 
not fenced-in and ran just at the top of the 
beach ; a live rail would have therefore been 
dangerous. So far as my memory goes, the 
railway had a metre gauge, and it was always 
my hope that by straddling the two rails 
I would get an electric shock! I never did, 
however, and I fancy the little car must have 
been run off an accumulator. 

In the ’nineties a very queer extension was 
made to this railway—it must have been 
unique. It ran from the eastern terminus of 
the original railway to Rottingdean, a dis- 
tance of five miles or so. The track was laid on 
concrete blocks below the high-water mark; 
at high tide, that is, the car would be run- 
ning over the sea. The latter was supported 


impulses beyond her power to 





on four iron ‘‘ legs.’’ 
I never saw it 1n.action, and I do not know 


if it was anything but a failure from the 


start, Storms would have been certain to dis. 
place the concrete blocks and distort the track 
and the action of sea water on the conductor 
rails would, one would have thought, have 
interfered with the electrical transmission, 

All the same, the engineers must have 
thought it would be feasible, for the track 
was laid. 


CHARLEMONT, 
“ (RANGE BOVEN ”’ (clxxx. 99).—An 


interlude entitled ‘Orange Boveh; or 
More Good News’ by T. J. Dibdin was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 10 Dec. 1813, and on 
the following day a Burletta, ‘ Orange Boven: 
or, the Embarcation for Holland’ was pro- 
duced at the Surrey. Of the former the songs 
and duets were published in the same year. 
These or contemporary newspapers might 
throw further light on the appellation. 


Str. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND LEOPARDI 

(clxxx. 387).—Matthew Arnold is not at 
fault as piagge is a variant reading. Accord- 
ing to Moroncini (Fr.) ‘Canti di Giacomo 
Leopardi,’ ediz. critica, Bologna, 1927, no 
complete autograph MS. of this poem is ex- 
tant. There are only three copies by Ranieri 
‘‘che non son certo modelli di esattezza e non 
in tutto eguali tra loro.’”? The readings of 
these three MSS. are: 1. piagge, 2. and 3. 
rive, The first edition, published at Florence, 
1845, reads: piagge; but MS. 3 is regarded as 
the most correct, and the definitive reading is 
rive, although some modern editions retain 
the piagge. 

A. L. Powiarp. 


MOKERS AND NON-SMOKERS (clxxx. 
388).—In a paper on ‘The. Tobacco 
Problem’ a few years ago (Med. Press and 
Cire. 1937, ii. 443) I illustrated the attitude 
of eminent persons towards smoking and the 
addiction to tobacco in various countries as 
follows : 


Goethe, to take the most illustrious and 
scientifically-minded man first, ranked tobacco 
with bugs, garlic and the Cross, ag things 
which he most abhorred, but long before him 
James I in his ‘ Counterblaste to Tobacco,’ had 
described smoking as “ a custom loathsome to 
the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the bottomless pit.” 
In modern times notable abstainers from 
tobacco include, in addition to the three most 
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eminent statesmen of the age, Masaryk, Mus- 
solini and Hitler, Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Macaulay, De Quincey, Shelley, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Robert Browning, Swin- 
burne, John Ruskin, Lord Avebury, Sir Clifford 
Allbutt and Bernard Shaw; while Schiller, 
Buckle, Tennyson, Carlyle, Merimée, George 
Sand and many others were more or less heavy 
smokers. Sir D’Arcy Power, himself a non- 
smoker, informs me that neither Sir James 
Paget nor any surgeon of his generation 
smoked. An unusual, if not unique position 
was taken by the celebrated man of science, 
philosopher and poet, best known to the medical 
world for being the first to describe anaphyl- 
axis, Prof. Charles Richet, who,-though a heavy 
smoker, in his work entitled ‘Idiot Man,’ 
ranked the practice with war and alcoholism 
among the manifestations of human stupidity 

. Compared with that of other countries 
the consumption of tobacco in France is the 
average. In the northern countries it is 
peetr, copectely in Holland, where it is 
ouble that of France, whereas the Italians, 
Spanish and Portuguese smoke less than the 
French. Kant, Heine, Haeckel, Billroth, the 
celebrated Viennese surgeon, and Henry Ford 
may be added to the list of opponents of 
smoking, and J. S. Bach, Thackeray and Edison 
to its devotees. Further information on the 
subject can be obtained from ‘A History of 
Smoking’ (1931) by Count Corti. 


J. D. RoiiEston, M.p. 


UERIES FROM ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH 
DRAMA (clxxx. 372).—1. From his remark 
I conclude that Trollope was not familiar 
with Tudor play-titles. One might as well 
ask why ‘‘ Dogberry ”’ and ‘‘ Verges ’’ names 
were used in ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
The characteristic quaintness of such sur 
names impress the memory. The original 
title of Thomas Middleton’s anonymous rare 
comedy runs:—‘‘ Blvrt,’ Master Constable, 
or the Spaniards night walke. As it hath bin 
sundry times priuately acted by the Children 
of Paules . . Ln: Printed for Henry 
Rockytt and are to be solde at the long shop 
vnder S. Mildreds Church in the Poultry, 
1602."" Fep. 4to. sigs. A to H4 on thirty-two 
unnumbered leaves. Six copies known, at 
British Museum, Bodleian, Dyce, Boston, 
Huntington, and Folger Libraries. The last- 
named is imperfect. It was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on 7 June 1602. 

2. John Fletcher’s comedy ‘ The Chances ’ 
first appeared in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
collected writings in 1647, and it is improb- 
able that John Kemble’s acting or annota 
copy was a folio excerpt from that bulky 
edition. It is more likely to be a copy of the 
octavo size reprint of 1778. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


The Library. 








Printing in the Fifteenth Century. By 
George Parker Winship. (University of 
Pennsylvania Press: Oxford University 
Press. 12s., net.) 

HIS is a book which should receive a hearty 

welcome. For its scale, whether we con- 
sider history, bibliography or typography, it 
is full, instructive and readable. 

Five centuries will soon have passed since 
the Gutenberg Bible as it were sealed Guten- 
berg’s invention of printing as a permanent 
activity and possession of mankind. Every 
grain of information discovered about the 
inventor has been treasured, examined and 
re-examined. He remains a figure not even 
half seen; hints of misfortune and of some 
typical heedlessness in money matters, dim 
the lustre one would like to admire adorning 
so great a benefactor; and details of the pro- 
gress of his invention from point to point 
lie also in obscurity. This book does not clear 
anything up, since means for that are lack- 
ing, but it sets out once more and in some 
degree re-interprets such material as we have. 
It usefully sets the Gutenberg Bible in its true 
place, where closer modern study has revealed 
this, as the work of men who had passed out 
of the experimental stages of their craft, so 
that though it is the first book to be offered 
for regular sale it can by no means be con- 
iden as the first example of printing. Mr. 
Winship, noting the meticulous care ex- 
pended on the examination of the mechanical 
detail connected with the First Bible, makes 
the pleasant suggestion that closer inspection 
of the text might reveal something about the 
standard of the proof-reading, and perhaps 
show that these early printers of Mainz 
‘‘were aware that minute exactness was not 
necessary, and that the book would be used by 
persons of intelligence and an alert imagina- 
tion who would not be distracted by occasional 
letters upside down or by combinations of 
letters which merely suggested the word 
called for by the context.” 

* Hardly less interesting than the Gutenberg 

Bible is the ‘ Catholicon ’ of Johannes Balbus 

de Janua—an encyclopaedic dictionary of the 

day—of which the publication (probably by 

Gutenberg after he had broken away from 

Fust) marks two advances: the use of print- 

ing for the dissemination of knowledge, and 

the increase of the number of lines to the page, 
the type employed being about one-third 
smaller than that used for the Bible. The 
new patron who made this printing possible 
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is supposed to have been Dr. Humery of 
Mainz, inferred from the fact that on 
Gutenberg’s death he laid claim, probably as 
having paid for them, to certain properties 
used by the inventor in his printing. 

The following chapters trace the rise and 
swift progress of the new art, in Germany 
first, then in Italy, then throughout Europe. 
Within a very few years printing developed in 
all directions, largely as a vast commercial 
enterprise. Still, artistic ibilities were 
not neglected, and among the earliest pro- 
ductions of the press were the magnificent 
psalters,—the first especially with its magni- 
ficent coloured initial letters—which were 
certainly produced by enthusiasm and the love 
of beautiful books, not for gain. We are told 
that the earliest output of Fust and Schoef- 
fer’s shop which was unmistakeably com- 
mercial was a printing of the leaves of the 
Canon of the Mass, to be inserted in the 
manuscript service-books as substitute for the 
leaves which long daily handling had soiled 
and torn. 

By 1460 printing was a well-established 
trade of which the original Mainz printers 
no longer held monopoly. Peter Schoeffer 
held his own well against contemporary rivals, 
but this was by reason of skill, good manage- 
ment and experience. Great names appeared 
early, and great work likewise which has not 
since been really surpassed. Besides accounts 
of those famous early printers whom everyone 
has heard of we get here welcome detail con- 
cerning lesser men and concerning towns 
where the output, if not ranking with the 
most distinguished, helped to swell the im- 
mense rising tide of book-making. Here one 
of the most instructive sections is that on 
Spanish printing. Isolated as was the 
Iberian peninsula in the fifteenth century it 
is not astonishing that the early printing 
there had from the first a character ‘‘ quite 
unlike that of any other region.’”’ As Mr. 
Winship describes it : 

The type is markedly characteristic, with all 
the gory features in their extreme form. The 
result of this is that many of the printed 
Pages have a beauty, often approaching gran- 
deur, greater than anything that was attained 
in northern countries. 

Correspondingly effective—as conforming to 
the same impulses—were the woodcut illustra- 
tions, with space allotted to them which 
‘* would have been begrudged them in a more 
commercially minded community.’’ 





France, with Jenson and with the fi 
University press at Paris and Venice, wi 
Aldus, represent the highest peaks of excel 
lence in early printing. Our Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde, as printers cannot vi 
with these: yet the human interest of Cax. 
ton’s enterprise is stronger than most. The 
book ends with his lament in the second 
edition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales ’—over the © 
defects to be found in the MSS. of Chaucer, © 


At the Royal Institute of, British Archi- © 
tects, 66, Portland Place, London, W.], ~ 
an exhibition—which is to be open free” 
daily from 10 a.m, to 6 p.m., Saturday till” 
1 p.m.—has been planned to show the growth” 
of London during the last four centuries,” 
An important section of it is the last of the 
chronological series, which includes a large 
number of survey plans prepared by 
County Council’s Town Planning De 
ment. Two plans are shown in the X 
century section, one of them Ralph Agas’ 
semi-pictorial plan of London in about 1560,” 
For the XVII-century the two most in’ 
ing exhibits here are Visscher’s panorama 
(1616) and Wenceslaus Hollar’s of 1647, 
Between Faithorne’s plan of 1658 and Morden 
and Lea’s plan of 1682 is a group which i 
cludes a reproduction of Wren’s plan for the ~ 
City after the Great Fire. The earliest” 
XVIII-century plan is the great plan by 
Rocque, 1746. Here are also Kip’s view, 
1710, a panorama from a site approximatel] 
above the present Buckingham Palae 
looking towards the City, and the beau 
fully engraved map by W. Faden, of 1 
showing London and the country for 27 
miles round. The chief interest in the XD 
century is Cruchley’s map shown in a dated 
edition of 1835 and an undated edition about 
20 years later. The first maps in the XX) 
century group come from the London Cou 
Council Town Planning Department. 
are examples only of many thousands of 
lar maps compiled by the L.C.C. in the course, 
of their routine work maintaining and im 
proving the face of London. Other maps ii ~ 
the XX-century section show London po pu 
lation density, the surface use of the land for ~ 
parks, market gardening, domestic gardens | 
and 60 on, over an area from Hoddesdon in 
the north to Redhill in the south, fr 
Maidenhead to Gravesend. We owe this it” 
formation to the kindness of our co 
pondent, Mr, G. W. Wright. 
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